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WORKMANSHIP AS IDEOLOGICAL TOOL IN THE 
MONUMENTAL HUNT RELIEFS OF ASSURBANIPAL 

Jiilide Aker 

The animal hunts of Assurbanipal, especially the large scale lion hunts 
in Room C of his North Palace, are celebrated for several reasons as 
the highpoint of Assyrian visual production (for example, Groenewe- 
gen-Frankfort 1951, 180-181; Moortgat 1969, 157; Frankfort 1977, 
189-190). 1 The expression of action, the animation of the figures, makes 
earlier hunt scenes look stiff and lifeless, as if they were assembled 
from cardboard cutouts. Furthermore, the naturalistic rendering of 
the animals, the increasing correspondence of the anatomy of the 
horses, dogs and lions, to animals observed in nature, together with 
greater variation in their facial expressions and poses, endows them 
with an inner life lacking in the animals featured in earlier works. And, 
of course, the reliefs are celebrated also for their workmanship, the 
consummate carving that has given rise to forms that express move- 
ment, dramatic tension and emotional range thought to be lacking 
in most other Assyrian visual production. Here, I concentrate on this 
latter aspect of the lion hunt reliefs in Room C, in particular on the 
quality of the carving, the degree of embellishment given to forms, 
and the competence of their execution. I intend first to show that 
there are clearly discernible differences of quality and competence 
in the carving of forms across the reliefs in Room C. Additionally, 
the degree of detail given to forms seems to vary; some forms are 
articulated from their grossest aspect to their smallest and shallowest 
surface details, while in others only those aspects that would have 
been necessary for their identification and differentiation from oth- 
ers are articulated. I then argue that the way these areas of differing 
workmanship are distributed across this particular cycle of reliefs 
resulted from an intentional deployment of variously skilled craftsmen. 
Indeed, the specific pattern of deployment evident in variations in 



1 I am indebted to Jack Cheng, Edward H. Cohen and Marian Feldman for their 
careful reading of this paper, which has greatly benefited from their comments. 
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the quality of the carving, I suggest, was meant to enhance some of 
the ideological effects intended by the planners of the room. 

Two sections of reliefs from Room C serve to illustrate the consum- 
mate level of workmanship observed in these reliefs, as well as the 
resulting impact upon the viewer for which the reliefs are celebrated. 
These sections show the king spearing a lion from his chariot and the 
famous dying lioness paralyzed by arrows and dragging her hindquar- 
ters (figures 1, 2). In this article, I concentrate on three aspects of 
workmanship: carving, embellishment of forms and competence. 2 

Carving articulates forms by separating them from the background 
and other forms in order to represent their distinctive identities. In 
other words, carving encompasses the way in which the surface of 
the relief is physically worked to suggest form. The quality of this 
articulation can be judged in part by the variety in the manipulation 
of the surface to shape or suggest form, the selection of forms, and 
their combination. In the lion hunt reliefs, forms are articulated so as 
to present a clear crisp outline. This is achieved by carving the edge 
deeply and narrowly into other forms or the background. Within these 
crisp outlines, forms, such as human and animal bodies, are carved 
to stand out in shallow and uniform relief for the most part, while 
only a few select details are further articulated, as for example the 
muscles and bone of the forearm and the ears and nostrils of the king 
and his attendants, the shoulder and thigh muscles and the ears, eyes, 
and paws of the lioness. These anatomical details are represented by 
combinations of rounded, high-relief projections, shallow undulations, 
flat and curved planes with sharp edges, crisp ridges, and incised lines. 
These various treatments can be found, for example, in the volumetric 



2 The visual impact of aspects of workmanship, in particular, carving and embel- 
lishment of forms, would have been greatly affected by the presence of paint on the re- 
liefs. Paint may have added some details, emphasized others or obscured some of the 
delicacy of the surface treatment of the reliefs (for paint as a signifying element, see Mar- 
cus 1981, 64, 77-78). Thus, if painted, the hunt reliefs may have communicated to the 
ancient viewer different meanings from what is proposed below. From the surviving ev- 
idence, it is unclear whether color was used sparingly on Assyrian reliefs to emphasize or 
add some details or liberally to produce an effect closer to glazed bricks and wall paint- 
ings (Reade 1979, 18; Paley 1976, 10). Furthermore, traces of paint were found on some 
of AssurbanipaPs reliefs (North Palace, Room B; Curtis and Reade 1995, 90) but evi- 
dence for its existence is much rarer than on reliefs from earlier reigns. In the absence 
of any trace of paint from Room C reliefs, it is hard to determine if paint was used on 
the reliefs and to gauge its impact on the surface qualities of the reliefs. Accordingly, 
I am proceeding as if none existed. 
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treatment of the brow and deeply recessed eye of the lioness, in the 
nearby softer waves of the planes of her ear and its sharply delineated 
edge, and in the incised line that represents the powerful muscles of 
the upper foreleg (figure 3). Emphasis on isolated anatomical details 
triggers the imagination of the viewer to conjure the rest of the form 
in a convincing and emotionally resonant anatomical likeness. For 
example, the volumetric treatment of a few forms in contrast to the 
flatter carving of the rest of the body draws the viewer's eye to the 
lioness' face, forepaws, and the extremity of her hindquarters. The 
combination of these three areas in her body highlights the tense 
muscles of her face, the grip of the claws of her forepaws, and the 
anatomically nearly incoherent huddle of her lower extremity, thus 
expressing the strain of the lioness as she drags her paralyzed hind- 
quarters. The articulation of this strain elevates the passage from the 
visual notation of a fact to an expression of pain and suffering. 

The second aspect of workmanship for which the Room C reliefs 
are celebrated is the way forms are embellished to show a range 
of details from their gross mass to their shallowest surface features. 
The passage that shows the king spearing a lion from his chariot il- 
lustrates the extreme degree to which detail is given to forms while 
maintaining their visual coherence as distinct entities. For example, 
the tunic of the charioteer is decorated all over with geometric and 
floral patterns and figurative scenes executed in light incision (figure 
4). The decoration is organized into panels that cover different zones 
of the body: the upper arms, the shoulders and the torso. From afar, 
the lightly incised patterns organized into distinct panels coalesce 
into an impression of texture that helps to identify the tunic as a 
decorated garment, while up close the impression of texture resolves 
into individual rosettes, leaves, squares and cross-hatches, beads, and 
the like. That these visual effects do not interfere with the viewer's 
perception of the charioteer's body in profile is remarkable, because 
the underlying forms of the forward mass of the right shoulder, the 
hollow of the underarm, and the curve of the chest are indicated 
solely by the outline of the right shoulder and the right arm and a 
slight concavity along the bottom edge of the arm where its outline 
ends across the torso. Such embellishments, the details of forms, are 
effected in high relief as well as shallow incision, and it is the strategic 
alternation of these techniques that helps maintain the legibility of 
such intensely worked passages. For example, the high rounded form 
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of the plain arm bands worn by the charioteer calls attention to these 
jewels against the shallow relief of the arm and the flat surface of 
the garment decoration. A much more complicated passage is the 
representation of the king's face and body in profile, where high and 
shallow relief alternate to describe an extreme wealth of detail that 
ranges from the king's ear to the silky fringe that decorates the ends 
of the streamers that hang from his headgear (figures 5, 6). Here the 
viewer can see the arm and wrist band of the king in nearly three- 
dimensional form rendered to the smallest detail of the central vein 
of each petal of their rosettes. One can examine the decoration of 
the king's tunic and his belt, and discern even the ornamentation of 
his one-piece armguard and glove. The passage where the king draws 
back his bow shows such tiny details as the cuticle of his thumb and 
the shallow grooves (or the ridges of wound thread) that provide a 
handle grip at the riser of the bow. 

The third aspect of workmanship upon which I focus is compe- 
tence. Here I mean not the mastery of techniques of carving discussed 
above but mastery in the rendering of forms and their relationship 
to one another, the degree to which forms are represented correctly 
and the reliefs are free of various kinds of mistakes. Again, the pas- 
sage that shows the king spearing a lion from his chariot illustrates 
the extraordinary competence of the carvers. Here, four figures, the 
charioteer, the king, and his two bodyguards — a beardless man hold- 
ing the king's bow and a bearded man readying his spear to defend 
the king if necessary — are overlapped and tightly compressed into 
the cab of the chariot to a degree unprecedented in Neo-Assyrian 
monumental reliefs. Until Assurbanipal, figures were hardly over- 
lapped, and when they were they were few and engaged in simpler 
activities. In this case, the overlap causes a severe fragmentation of 
the body parts of the two bodyguards who stand next to the king. 
The skill of the carvers is revealed in the way they manage to keep 
the overlapping parts and the gear of all four figures in their correct 
anatomical position and within the correct spatial plane in relation 
to one another. On a smaller scale, though no less impressive, is the 
passage that shows the charioteer holding the reins of the horses. He 
holds three straps in each hand and distributes each strap between 
the first four digits. In addition, he holds a whip with the thumb and 
index finger of his right hand. Here, the carver not only managed 
to show correctly the way a charioteer would hold multiple straps of 
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reins in each hand, but also, by representing both hands in profile 
and slightly apart, he grants the viewer two different perspectives of 
the charioteer's grip. 

Such is the workmanship and impact of passages like that of the 
dying lioness and the king spearing lions from his chariot that the 
reliefs are generally and deservedly praised as consummate examples 
of the high point of Assyrian relief carving in monumental format. 
Frequently accompanying this praise is the assumption that the entire 
relief cycle was brought to the same exquisite finish and executed 
with the same skill and competence of workmanship. Such, in fact, 
is not the case. There are a number of passages in this relief cycle 
that contain mistakes and that show neither the same complexity of 
detail and embellishment of forms nor the same skill in carving as 
those discussed above and usually selected as representative of the 
workmanship and power of the entire work. Assumptions regarding 
the quality of workmanship in the carving of the hunt reliefs arise from 
the fact that a monumental program of decoration which survives in 
over 30 meters of length and consists of several different episodes of 
action is often considered in and represented by a few select scenes. 
Such selectivity not only prevents understanding the full scale and 
impact of the reliefs in their actual physical configuration within a 
specific architectural space, but also causes us to overlook many of 
the critical junctures in the visual and discursive content of the cycle, 
thereby limiting our interpretation of the work. 3 

It was Irene Winter's pioneering article on Assurnasirpal II's throne 
room reliefs (1981) that demonstrated the importance of considering 
Assyrian relief cycles in their entirety and within their physical as 
well as cultural and historical contexts. In this respect, my study here 
follows the lead of those who have since attempted to understand 
Assyrian reliefs as deliberate, concerted programs of ideologically 
motivated visual statements which encompass rooms, palaces, and 
even the production of an entire reign (for example, Russell 1987, 
1998; Marcus 1987). To date, most of this work has concentrated on 
the discursive content of the reliefs, such as narrative structure, or 
their formal aspects, such as compositional strategies (for example, 



3 For an example of the impact of this method of study upon interpretation, see Ber- 
sani and Dutoit (1985) whose work could have benefited from a greater awareness of 
the physical and visual context of the excerpted details of forms and actions upon which 
they concentrated and the larger whole to which such details belonged. 
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Russell 1993; Albenda 1997). Here, I am examining an aspect of 
visual production, workmanship, that has long fallen out of favor 
with the majority of art historians as an aspect of connoisseurship, 
a field of visual study that is acknowledged as necessary for its value 
in determining such issues as authenticity, chronology, or authorship 
but has nevertheless been dismissed of late as leading the scholar to 
little else in understanding the cultural and social context of image 
production. In this limited study, I hope to show otherwise. A care- 
ful examination of all aspects of visual production, including quality 
of workmanship, has the potential to yield information and to lead 
to interpretations with cultural, social and historical implications. I 
also hope that in this way I might make up for my neglect of issues 
and methods of connoisseurship in the early stages of my training, a 
neglect for which I was soundly and rightly criticized at the time by 
my advisor, Irene Winter. I am grateful to her reminder and example 
that the foundations of our own work rest on the achievements of 
earlier scholars and that much can be gained from the application of 
a sound method of study even if it is out of general favor. 4 

Returning to the level of workmanship displayed in the lion hunt re- 
liefs of Room C in AssurbanipaPs palace, it should be noted that the 
entirety of the relief cycle does not display the same level of exquisite 
carving as the two areas discussed above. For one, there is consider- 
able surface damage to the reliefs. Some of this damage was caused 
by the looters of the palace who gouged out the eyes of some of the 
figures in the reliefs, and much of it was caused by the corrosive effect 
of damp earth against the limestone of the reliefs as the palace lay 
buried for over a couple of millennia. Perversely, though, this later 
damage acts as a veil over the work such that the visual impact of 
less skillfully carved areas is obscured and the modern viewer is led 
into imagining a surface uniformly brought to the same high level of 
finish as the areas that display a high quality of carving. This damage 
distracts the modern viewer from noticing the differences that exist 
among different areas of the reliefs in the quality of carving, the finish 
of surfaces and the competence in the rendering of forms. 



4 Winter's respect for earlier work and methods is evident in, for example, her 
review of the 1972 reprint of Henrietta Groenewegen-Frankfort's Arrest and Movement 
(1951) and her use of insights gained from Groenewegen-Frankfort's formalist analysis 
as a springboard for her own work (Winter 1999). 
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Looking beyond the distracting effect of this later damage, a care- 
ful examination reveals differences in the embellishment of forms as 
well as differences in the quality and competence of their carving. 
A number of passages can be identified where the carving can be 
described as indifferent if not downright incompetent. Problems in 
workmanship fall into three categories: there are mistakes, both of 
omission and commission, in the representation of forms; in some 
areas the quality of the carving itself appears shockingly poor; and 
some passages appear unfinished. 

Some of the mistakes are more obvious than others. Mistakes of 
omission, such as missing details and irregularities, are barely notice- 
able, perhaps because they occur primarily in regularly repeated forms. 
For example, one of the attendants holding a temporary screen around 
the chariot of the king is missing his belt (Barnett 1976, pi. 5, slab 

5, 3 rd figure from left), the uppermost pair of the three stacked pairs 
of attendants performing the same duty is missing the sticks tucked 
under their arms (Barnett 1976, pi. 5, slab 6), two of the helmeted 
spear bearers standing to attention on either side of the horses brought 
to the chariot are missing their swords (Barnett 1976, pi. 6, slab 7, 
lower register, 1 st figure from left; slab 8, upper register, 4 th figure from 
left), and three of the archers from the pairs of soldiers who line the 
boundary of the arena are also missing their swords (Barnett 1976, pi. 

6, slab 9, 5 th , 7 th and 9 th figures from the top). Equally hard to detect 
are the occasional lapses in correspondence between sections that were 
meant to mirror each other. For example, among soldiers who stand 
to attention as the king's horses are brought, the rosettes that decorate 
the inner band of the round shields depicted on the upper register are 
missing from their counterparts on the lower register (Barnett 1976, 
pi. 6, slab 7). In those same paired lines of soldiers, the number of 
helmeted spear bearers depicted on each register does not match; 
there are seven of them on the top register and only six of them on 
the bottom register (Barnett 1976, pi. 6, slabs 7, 8). Likewise, framing 
the beginning of one of the hunt scenes, only nine pairs of archers and 
spear bearers are shown to form the boundary of the arena, whereas 
there are 10 such pairs to mark the end of the scene (Barnett 1976, 
pis. 6, 9, slabs 9, 17). Sections of such repeated forms, especially the 
rows of soldiers, seem additionally beset with irregularities in spacing; 
some are farther apart and others much closer. The repetition of forms 
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executed in large scale over a wide expanse of space, however, tends 
to fool the viewer's eye and mask these problems. 

Poor handling of spatial relationships is harder to overlook. While 
mistakes of omission can be ascribed to haste or carelessness rather 
than to lack of skill, mistakes in the representation of spatial relation- 
ships denote a certain lack of competence on the part of carvers who 
executed these parts of the reliefs. 5 Mistakes of this kind can be found 
in the four vignettes of dog handlers who control the hounds used to 
drive the lions (Barnett 1976, pi. 7, slab 10). Each handler is shown 
holding a spear in his right hand, on the side of his body closest to 
the picture plane, and the leash of the dog in his left hand, on the side 
that lies further away in the depth of the picture space (figure 7). 6 The 
carvers attempted to introduce liveliness to this section by varying the 
poses of the handlers and the dogs, and in the process they seem also 
to have introduced some problems in the spatial relationship of the 
forms. In their proper order in depth, the spear should appear closest 
to the viewer with the dog the farthest away and the handler situated 
in between. Yet, in almost each case, the overlap of forms describes 
an impossibility in which the body of the dog appears in front of its 
handler and an awkward if not equally improbable accommodation is 
made for the spear. In the uppermost vignette, the spear is positioned 
between the dog and the man; as a result the figures appear somewhat 
tangled, for the man's left arm seems to reach diagonally across his 
body to the dog placed on his right, and the spear in his right hand 
seems caught in between. The lowermost vignette shows the spear in 
its correct spatial plane, overlapping the dog, but then the man who 
seems to have been positioned behind the dog has his foot in front 
of the spear in a configuration that would have been impossible to 
maintain. The two middle vignettes appear to have resolved these issues 
more successfully: the upper one positions the spear to lie horizontally 
in the correct spatial plane by showing it overlapping the leash of the 
dog and the body of the handler, while the lower one stretches out the 
forms horizontally so that the man and the dog are overlapped only 



5 Mistakes in the spatial representation of overlapping forms is to be distinguished 
from passages where forms are correctly but ambiguously distributed in depth. The lat- 
ter are not mistakes but deliberate optical plays, the resulting ambiguities of which were 
intended to be meaningful. The representation of the bodies in the chariot cab, dis- 
cussed below, is one example of this kind of play. 

6 Surface abrasion obscures this arrangement for the lowest of the vignettes. 
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minimally. Neither, however, is wholly free of problems. The upper 
one places the man behind the dog, while in the lower one the man's 
foot and the dog's hind paw are brought close enough together to 
introduce some uncertainty into their spatial relationship, while the 
spear is unambiguously and awkwardly placed behind the man's foot. 
To these larger displays of ineptitude can be added the smaller lapses 
that betray the lack of some carvers' understanding of the structure 
of forms and anatomy of the body parts they depicted. Anatomical 
details of the arms and calves of many of the smaller-scale figures 
seem to become patterns abstracted from the actual form they are 
supposed to describe. This is especially evident in the figures of the 
screen bearers and soldiers who line the edges of the arena and stand 
at attention near the preparation area. 

There are other areas in the lion hunt reliefs that betray a combina- 
tion of incompetence and indifference. These areas are marked by the 
absence of the multi-layered, finely executed detail and embellishment 
found in the passages depicting the king and his closest companions in 
the chariot and of the sensitive modeling exemplified by the carving 
of the lions and horses. For example, in the line of soldiers who form 
the human boundary of the arena, the carvers have represented only 
the bare minimum of gear and features (bows, spears, swords, belts, 
headbands, hairstyle) necessary to identify the regimental association 
of the figures (figure 8). These forms are minimally described and lack 
the elaboration and ornamentation employed in other areas. That 
the scale of the figures is too small to depict forms with any degree 
of elaboration cannot be advanced as the sole reason for this lack of 
detail, for the figures of the king and his companions demonstrate the 
degree to which skilled workmanship could represent fine details in 
a small area. That the gear of some of these figures might have been 
much humbler or cruder in nature — foot soldiers possessing plain 
shoulder straps as opposed to decorated ones, for example — is another 
possible explanation, but it does not account for the crudeness with 
which these forms have been articulated. The curls at the nape and 
beards of some of these same figures, for example, are represented 
by cross-hatchings of incised lines and not modeled into little round 
three-dimensional mounds as on other figures nearby. The same cur- 
sory representation of curls can be found among the spectators and 
the soldiers who stand at attention. Elsewhere, unskilled carving 
reveals itself in forms that are coarsely and unnaturally robust in their 
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articulation. For example, the headbands and shoulder straps of the 
archers who stand behind the shield and the spear-bearing soldiers at 
the edge of the arena appear puffy, not flat (figure 8). Likewise, the 
details of the boots of the soldiers standing at attention by the king's 
chariot, especially details of those on the lower register, are so crudely 
carved that the tongue, straps and heels have become three-dimensional 
forms independent of and unrelated to one another, and the boots 
appear to be a collection of these forms rather than a continuous and 
supple surface that covers the foot and the calf. In the worst cases, 
such poor carving manages barely to denote the identity of the form 
it described but cannot connote its character or nature. 

Along with such poorly carved areas are others that are left un- 
finished. Unfinished sections of the reliefs are localized in the area 
that shows the spectators climbing a hill covered with trees and sur- 
mounted by a monument. Here the outlines of the crown, trunk and 
branches of some of the trees are blocked out, but the finer details in 
the form of needles and leaves are missing (Barnett 1976, pi. 6, slabs 
8, 9). Likewise, at least one human figure, a bearded, unarmed man 
wearing a short tunic, is unfinished (hillside, uppermost row, 1 st figure 
from left). His belt, the waves of hair on the crown of his head, the 
laces of his boots, the weave of his stockings and the strands of the 
tassel that dangles between his legs are left unarticulated (figure 9). 
The North Palace is assumed to have been unfinished at the time of 
AssurbanipaPs death and therefore it can be argued that the carvers 
may have run out of time; but this seems unlikely given that the rest 
of the room is completed and that time sufficed to bring some areas 
to an extremely high level of finish. So much so, that the reliefs seem 
to have been inspected and that some corrections (most noticeable in 
the shortening of some of the lions' tails) were made. Incomplete areas 
of the North Palace are marked not by partially carved reliefs but by 
blank stretches of limestone facing. It is more likely that a combina- 
tion of carelessness on the part of the carvers and indifference on the 
part of their supervisors was responsible for the way these areas look. 
Below I argue that such carelessness and indifference may not have 
been accidental or random. 

The problems of workmanship identified thus far suggest that a 
number of sculptors possessing different levels of skills were employed 
to carve the reliefs in Room C. In the remainder of this paper, I pursue 
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the implications of the pattern that emerges from a consideration of 
the distribution of these variations in the quality of workmanship . 

In two areas of the reliefs, where the same subject is depicted on the 
upper and lower sections, the upper half seems predominantly better 
carved than the lower half even when mistakes such as omitted gear 
or improbable distribution of forms in depth are taken into account. 
In these upper zones, best evident in a comparison of the boots and 
legs of the soldiers standing at attention by the chariot and the bod- 
ies of the mastiffs used to drive the lions, the modeling is subtler and 
shows greater technical variety. Moreover, the sculptors seem to have 
better understood and represented the forms they were carving. Two 
explanations come to mind. The upper half of the reliefs fall within 
a zone that is at the eye level of the average adult viewer, about five 
feet tall, and therefore they are more visible and more likely to be 
examined by individuals walking across the room. Accordingly, better 
sculptors might have been deployed to carve these upper zones. An 
additional reason for delegating the upper zones to more accomplished 
sculptors may have to do with the hierarchic structure of a workshop 
in which senior members would have been granted the double privi- 
lege of visibility of their handiwork and easier working conditions, 
while the lower zones may have been relegated to apprentices and 
lower skilled carvers whose inferior workmanship was less likely to 
be noticed by viewers and who would have had to put up with the 
discomforts of working close to the floor. However, this difference 
in quality between upper and lower zones can be observed in only 
two areas of the reliefs, and the impact of possible workshop condi- 
tions and procedures upon the carving of the reliefs seems minimal. 7 



7 Michael Roaf (1983) was able to identify different groups of sculptors who carved 
the Persepolis reliefs. However, the Persepolis reliefs, in particular the processions that 
he examined, consisted of repetitive forms deployed across a fairly wide expanse. By 
contrast, the reliefs under study cover a much smaller area and are localized in a single 
room. The sculptors working in the North Palace may have belonged to more than one 
workshop but when the focus is limited to the material in Room C, there is not enough 
comparative data to distinguish the work of hands that belong to different workshop 
traditions. Roaf (1983, 27) also demonstrated that in some cases a master carver had 
carved the heads of the figures while his assistants executed the rest of the bodies. The 
Persepolis reliefs with their uniform ceremonial processions seem particularly suited to 
this kind of labour division, but it seems not have been practiced in Room C, where one 
craftsman seems to have been responsible for carving the entirety of a figure or groups 
of figures. 
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Instead, the carving of the reliefs seems to have been governed by a 
much different consideration. 

It is clear that the best carved areas depicted the king, while the 
poorly carved areas include primarily lower-ranked individuals. A closer 
look at the entire relief program shows that the quality of workmanship 
in the carving of forms reveals greater gradation than simply good or 
bad and was directly correlated to physical and social distance from 
the king. That is, various degrees of quality of carving, elaboration 
of detail, and level of attention and skill (together with other formal 
devices) combine to articulate a precise hierarchy of status among the 
forms and figures represented. 

Most exquisitely carved and at the top of this ranked order is, not 
surprisingly, the king. Equally beautifully carved as the king and shown 
at almost the same scale but with slightly less elaborate ornamenta- 
tion of their gear and clothing are the members of the chariot crew. 
The crew consists of the charioteer and two others, possibly taslisu, 
"third men" who act here as bodyguards to the king. They wear rings 
on their arms and wrists and fillets on their heads, but lack the ear- 
rings shown dangling so prominently from the king's ears. The crew's 
garments are decorated but with simpler, predominantly geometric 
patterns, and fewer floral and figurative panels. At the same scale as 
the chariot crew are the three men who are backing the horses into 
the harness of the chariot. The quality of workmanship — evidenced 
by the tour deforce carving of boots and stockings — seems as good as 
that lavished on the chariot crew. They wear similar jewelry and fil- 
lets, and their sword belts and shoulder straps are finely decorated. 
However, in contrast to the chariot crew, they wear plain undecorated 
tunics and thus appear somewhat lower in rank. 

A wide gulf in quality of carving and level of ornamentation separates 
these figures from the rest who lack jewelry, fillets, and decorated gar- 
ments, and who are represented at a noticeably smaller scale and with 
less skill. Nevertheless these figures do separate themselves into a well 
differentiated rank order. Stationed hierarchically below the chariot 
crew and the horse handlers are the attendants who are preparing, 
testing and bringing gear to the king (Barnett 1976, pi. 5, slabs 3, 4). 
These figures are divided into three registers (therefore executed at a 
relatively large size) and spread out so that the unique and necessary 
contribution of each to the preparation of the king for the lion hunt 
can be clearly articulated (figure 10). While the figures are plainly 
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dressed and devoid of jewelry, the competent, high quality carving 
evident in the fineness of their face, hair, arms, hands, legs and feet 
further elevates these figures above others who, based on dress and 
accessories alone, may appear to be of similar rank. Executed at about 
the same quality of competent carving and level of detail, and also 
largely devoid of ornamentation, are the five outlying riders who are 
carrying spare equipment and spurring and driving the lions with whips 
in the hunt scenes (Barnett 1976, pis. 9, 10, 13, slabs 15-17, 26, 27). 
The man who releases the lions from their cages is hardly remarkable 
in any aspect of workmanship, good or bad, but like the riders he is 
distinguished by the obvious dangers of the service he performs for 
the king and like them is isolated and prominently placed (Barnett 
1976, pi. 10, slab 16). 

The soldiers who are standing at attention in two files by the chariot 
in the preparation scene, the grooms who are leading additional horses 
in between these two files, and the attendants who hold screens to 
enclose the chariot compositionally act as counterparts to the atten- 
dants fetching gear on the other side, and at first glance they seem to 
be placed at the same rank (Barnett 1976, pis. 5, 6, slabs 6-8). They 
are represented at the same scale and they too wear plain tunics and 
lack jewelry, and they have undecorated gear. However, this initial 
impression of parity is undermined by the uneven and generally poorer 
quality of carving most evident in a comparison of their limbs, hair 
and beard, where anatomical details veer into abstract patterns and 
hair and beard are rendered frequently by sketchy cross-hatchings. 
These figures are additionally marred by carelessness that resulted 
in missing gear. In comparison, the quality of workmanship evident 
in the carving of the dog handlers ranks somewhere between that of 
the attendants fetching gear and of the soldiers standing at attention. 
The figures are ambitiously varied in their posing. They are few and 
isolated in the picture field and therefore prominently displayed per- 
haps in acknowledgement of their role in facing and driving lions on 
foot with nothing but spears and mastiffs. 

The most cursorily and coarsely carved figures are those of the ar- 
chers and shield bearers who form the human boundary of the arena. 
They are executed at a small size that precludes much elaboration of 
details, let alone ornamentation of dress and gear. The low quality 
of carving and the inexperience of the carvers are evident from the 
accidental omissions and the modeling that gives a three-dimensional 
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appearance to flat surfaces. One area of the reliefs stands out for the 
extraordinary indifference with which it seems to have been carved. 
This section shows a number of unarmed, bearded and beardless 
individuals variously converging upon the hill, climbing it or nearing 
its summit. They are executed at the same small scale as the soldiers 
who form the boundary of the arena. While not as poorly carved as 
the soldiers, the rendering of the spectators' beards and hair curls, 
some of which are on the verge of devolving into cross-hatching, 
shows that the quality of the carving is also not particularly good. But 
it is the fact that the carving of this section was left unfinished that 
distinguishes it from all others. Here forms were blocked out but, as 
noted above, finer details of some of them — the leaves and needles 
of the trees, the beard, hair, belt, boot laces and stockings of at least 
one figure prominently positioned near the top of the hill — were left 
unfinished. 

This careful differentiation of groups by regulating the amount of skill 
and care devoted to their carving suggests that aspects of workman- 
ship were used by the planners of the reliefs as a visual tool for com- 
municating meaning above and beyond that of representing forms. 
More specifically, I would argue that, in the monumental lion hunts 
of Assurbanipal, quality of workmanship functioned as a deliberate 
ideological tool that articulated and enforced rank and social status 
in the same way other formal and iconographic means (such as size, 
placement, relative position, gesture, hair, beard, dress, jewelry, weap- 
ons, headgear and footwear) were used in Assyrian reliefs to express 
hierarchy (for example, Marcus 1981). The ideological nature of the 
deployment of workmanship across these reliefs is perhaps best evi- 
dent in the way some figures were slighted by this means while others 
were honored beyond their apparent rank. In particular, the exqui- 
site carving and intricate embellishment of the chariot crew elevated 
these middle ranking officers above all others nearly to the level of 
the king. Conversely, high ranking officials and officers identifiable 
by their long tunics with tasseled hems and fringed shawls (Marcus 
1981, 53-57) were marginalized by being placed among the passive 
spectators and depicted in a size smaller than the dog handlers and 
the nearby foot soldiers standing at attention. This marginalization is 
emphasized by the mediocre workmanship given to their forms and 
their placement in a section of the reliefs so undervalued as to be 
left unfinished. Without the distracting effect of surface erosion, the 
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deliberate neglect of the area would have been all the more glaring 
during Assurbanipal's times. The denigration of these high ranking 
figures was further underscored by their lack of jewelry and weapons 
of rank, the paucity of their numbers, and their considerable physical 
distance from the king and his activities. 8 

An explanation for the attention lavished on the chariot crew in 
particular may be found in the efforts of late Sargonid kings to deal 
with the political instabilities of their times. Following the upheavals of 
the deaths of Sargon II and Sennacherib and the assassination attempts 
on Esarhaddon, a number of surviving records such as queries to gods 
and loyalty oaths document the growing concern of the Sargonid kings 
for the safety of their persons and the longevity of their reigns. From 
administrative records it appears that the kings employed a number of 
strategies designed to foster loyalty. These consisted of incentives in the 
form of gifts of tax exemptions, land grants (and sources of income), 
and status items such as bracelets and decorated garments, as well as 
deterrents such as the withdrawal of royal favor and the attendant loss 
of wealth and position in court. These same records suggest that the 
kings, Assurbanipal among them, directed a considerable portion of 
their patronage toward some of the middle ranking officers in the 
king's immediate service, in particular, charioteers and "third men", 
bodyguards who were physically the closest to the king and charged 
with ensuring his safety. These officers are documented to have held 
their posts for long periods, amassed immense wealth, and, judging 
by their appearance in witness lists, gained considerable status within 
the court, possibly at the expense of other, higher ranking officers and 
officials and family members who were incidentally likely to pose the 
greatest threat to the continuity of the king's reign. 9 

I have argued elsewhere that the lion hunt reliefs in Room C con- 
stituted one of the strategies of patronage by which Assurbanipal 
tried to enlist and ensure the loyalty of the middle and low ranking 
members of his court and army upon whom he was most dependent. 
The expansion of the hunt narrative, to include the king's prepara- 
tions and multiple scenes from the course of the hunt itself, allowed 



8 By contrast, see procession scenes of Assurnasirpal II and Sargon II where such 
figures, bejeweled and embellished with gear and weapons, were placed in positions of 
prominence across from the king (Marcus 1981). 

9 This process is explained and documented in detail in my forthcoming dissertation 
on the monumental lion hunt reliefs of Room C in Assurbanipal's North Palace. 
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the reliefs to show a great range of auxiliary figures as participating 
actively in the event. The reliefs would suggest to viewers that the 
role of these individuals, to the extent that they support and protect 
the king, is found worthy of acknowledgement and celebration in this 
monumental form of representation. The inclusion of images of spec- 
tators and the specification of a physical context would have further 
concretized the specificity of people and actions represented in the 
domain of the actual rather than the ideal. And at a time when the 
Assyrian king no longer personally led his army into battle, the lion 
hunt, or more properly speaking, its representation, provided a wor- 
thy venue for displaying the heroic exploits and invaluable service of 
the middle and lower ranking palace and army personnel, especially 
that of the chariot crew. 10 For example, scale and quality of carv- 
ing work together in the representation of the charioteer so that his 
status is clearly indicated by his jewelry and decorated garments and 
gear, while his service and his skill are articulated and emphasized 
in the nearly three-dimensional treatment of his hands that hold the 
reins (figure 11). Here the reliefs allow the viewer to observe the 
precise way in which the charioteer holds the six straps that control 
and direct the horses, and the nearly three-dimensional treatment of 
the hands and fingers communicates the immense power and skill 
possessed by the charioteer to perform that task. In this tiny passage, 
the reliefs articulate, underscore, and justify the king's patronage of 
his charioteer. 

I argue that deployment of workmanship across the reliefs was 
one tool used together with other formal and iconographic tools to 
ideological ends. In part, quality of carving allowed the reliefs to 
document the king's favor and efforts to secure the loyalty of his 
subjects by articulating such items of status as arm and wrist bands 
and decorated garments that were given to charioteers, bodyguards 
and others directly responsible for the safety of the king in one way or 
another (such as those harnessing the horses to the chariot). In part, 
it also functioned as a means by which an additional form of patron- 
age, in this case the gift of commemoration in monumental format, 
could be regulated and used to greatest ideological effect. Variations 



10 The location of the reliefs, their placement in a corridor within a section of the 
palace open to most members of the court, and the psychological processes by which 
the reliefs were meant to act upon their viewers, including the middle and lower rank- 
ing palace and army personnel, are discussed in my dissertation. 
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in the quality of carving enabled those who planned Room C, where 
agency would ultimately rest with the king, to articulate and bestow 
precise and minute differences of status among a wide range of func- 
tionaries and place all individuals into a hierarchic order of rank. 
Thus, I would argue that variation in the deployment of skill and 
competence, which translates into quality and detail of carving, ap- 
pears as a deliberately wielded ideological tool in the monumental 
hunt reliefs of Room C. Accompanying the king's patronage, but 
hardly documented in the written record, might be changes in court 
protocol, which would have accommodated the elevation of the chari- 
oteers and bodyguards and other middle ranking officers in the king's 
personal service to higher positions of status and honor. I suggest that 
these hunt reliefs may have constituted an expression of such changes 
in court protocol, and, in the very act of placing the charioteers and 
bodyguards immediately next to the king and honoring them with 
a representational treatment nearly equal to that of the king, may 
have also functioned as active mechanisms for effecting these very 
changes. By extension, the reliefs would have functioned partly as a 
form of flattery to those shown participating in the hunt and partly as 
an incentive for others (spectators in the reliefs or the viewers before 
them) by articulating the point that acceptable avenues of advance- 
ment and glory lay only in the service of the king. 

In this analysis of workmanship as an ideological tool for achieving 
social stratification, the extraordinarily high quality of workmanship 
lavished upon the horses and the lions would appear to put these 
animals at the level of the king and his closest companions. In fact, 
these animals are distinguished from each other by other qualities 
of workmanship, that is, by the amount of detail and embellishment 
given to each animal; differing amounts of detail both distance the 
lions from the humans and bring the status of the horses within the 
human domain into proper focus. First, to address the matter of the 
lions, high quality of carving has been used to make the faces and 
bodies of the animals emotionally expressive, an aspect that is not 
relevant to the topic at hand and that is treated in greater detail in 
my forthcoming dissertation. The detail given to lions is sparse. The 
reliefs show extended claws, a few veins in the legs, the flow of blood 
from wounds, and the individual strands of the triangular clumps of 
fur of the manes. By contrast, a great amount of detail and embel- 
lishment is given to the horses (figure 12). Most obviously, the horses 
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are equipped with highly complicated tack for harnessing them to the 
chariot. The tack consists of a bridle, bits, frontlet, blinkers, head- 
stall, poll crest, nape strap with bells, thong, neck strap, breast and 
girth bands. This tack, in itself thoroughly decorated with floral and 
geometric patterns, functions both as ornamentation and as a sign of 
the rank for the horses much like the dress and gear of the human 
beings shown on the reliefs. An indication of domestication, the tack 
transforms the horse from a mere animal into a being that shares the 
human realm. Furthermore, the fineness of the tack's ornamentation, 
rendered with some relief to make it stand out, indicates that the king's 
chariot horses occupy a fairly high rank in the network of animate and 
inanimate tools of kingship that extend from the king and serve him. 
That the condition of domestication is not just a matter of donning 
gear but one that permeates the subjectivity of the horses is indicated 
by their precise grooming: the mane is combed and clipped to present 
an unbroken sweeping outline against the neck, a shock of hair over 
the brows is given a blunt cut, and the tail is combed, crimped into 
waves, and plaited at the end into a small loop. Furthermore, each 
strand of hair on the horses is indicated in shallow relief precisely to 
articulate the artificial patterning that the grooming imposes on the 
animal's body (figure 13). By contrast, the mane of the lions — unruly, 
uneven in length, and therefore ungroomed — curl into small, triang- 
ular tufts. 

The horses, harnessed to the king's chariot, are embellished to the 
same degree and for the same reason that any other gear and accessory 
of the king is embellished. Thus, their status is clarified with the use of 
ornamentation and embellishment. And like everything that extends 
from the king and becomes part of his representation, the horses are 
carved to show a considerable range in depth of relief, from high to 
shallow. This variation in depth of relief reveals ever finer levels of 
detailing as the viewer comes closer to the reliefs. Whatever is part 
of the civilized domain and of high status has this kind of elaborate 
embellishment that accrues on its form in multiple layers of increasing 
complexity. In the lion hunt reliefs of Room C, such embellishment, 
the representation of which is only possible with high quality carv- 
ing, increases as one goes up the chain of hierarchy in the human 
domain, and, I would argue, is an aesthetic quality that hints at the 
increasing wholesomeness of those occupying upper echelons where 
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perfection appears in the extreme complexity of the embellishment 
of the king's form. 

The reliefs also placed some limits upon the prestige bestowed upon 
those represented. The middle ranking officers, for example, while 
prominently displayed, elaborately embellished, placed next to the 
king, and exquisitely carved, are featured only as tools of the king. 
Their role in the hunt is passive. The bodyguards protect the king 
by deterring and deflecting the lions that attack the chariot, but they 
never kill the lions. The scale of representation, combined with skill 
of carving, allowed the sculptors to represent clearly the tips of the 
spears, which touch but do not penetrate the bodies of the lions (figure 
13). In clear contrast, all the weapons used by the king plunge into 
the bodies of the lions. Furthermore, the guards' bodies are not only 
situated behind the king but do not achieve the physical unity and 
therefore the conceptual clarity given to the king. They are so closely 
overlapped by the king that parts of their bodies become chopped up, 
and their arms appear as extensions of the king. And, notwithstand- 
ing the skillful resolution of all these body parts in different planes of 
representation, the abilities of the bodyguards appear subsumed into 
the person of the king. Likewise, the charioteer, even when placed 
in front of the king in some scenes, appears as an extension of the 
king's body, so that his work is partially claimed under the agency of 
the king. Indeed, a variety of formal and discursive means are used 
to ascribe some agency and power to the middle and lower ranking 
members of the king's personnel, while, at the same time, they contain 
and limit that agency within precisely defined bounds. 

In conclusion, I suggest that the obvious gradation of quality of 
workmanship functioned as a double-edged ideological tool that, on 
the one hand, conferred prestige upon those represented and, on the 
other, circumscribed them into a precise rank order that would have 
underscored their place within a hierarchy. Ultimately, the reliefs 
assert that the agency of the king's dependents, for all its glory and 
for all that it enables, is a function of occupying a position within a 
hierarchic power structure controlled by the king. The dependency of 
the king upon the performance of his followers is mirrored by these 
individuals' greater dependency upon the king for their status and 
power. The hierarchy of power and the supremacy of the king are 
maintained in the reliefs by articulating, through various means — dress, 
scale and proximity to the person of the king, as well as quality of 
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workmanship lavished on the representational form — a specific status 
that locks each individual within a particular place in this network. 
Most Assyrian ideological productions identify kingship exclusively 
with the king, in whom the person and the office are united. 11 In 
the monumental hunt reliefs of Room C, kingship appears as an 
institution that extends beyond the person and the office of the king 
to encompass his loyal followers, even though the king is neverthe- 
less the dominant element. I do not think that the reliefs in Room 
C represent the emergence of a radical change in our understanding 
of Assyrian kingship. The inflection given to the nature of kingship 
in Room C is a minor variation that seems to have been presented 
through the visual domain alone and addressed to a specific segment 
of the palace and army personnel who might have been more sensi- 
tive and receptive to a vision of kingship that raised the profile of 
their role and status within the core of the empire. Furthermore, the 
Assyrian ideology of kingship, like all ideologies, could hardly have 
been so monolithic that it would have manifested no variations or 
even occasional contradictions in all its formulations and strategies 
in the course of the empire. 
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Figure 1. Assurbanipal in his chariot, spearing lions, Room C, slabs 23, 24, British 
Museum (WAA 124853-4) author photo 
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Figure 4. Charioteer, Room C, slabs 23, 24, British Museum (WAA 124853-4) au- 
thor photo 
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Figure 6. Assurbanipal in his chariot, Room C, slab 24, British Museum (WAA 
1248854) author photo 
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Figure 7. Dog handlers, Room C, slab 10, British Museum (WAA 124863) author 
drawing 
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Figure 8. Detail of the line of soldiers edging the arena, Room C, slabs 9, 10, British 
Museum (WAA 124862-3) author photo 
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Figure 9. Unfinished trees and figure on spectator's hill, Room C, slabs 8, 9, British 
Museum (WAA 124861-2) author photo 
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Figure 10. Detail of attendants fetching gear, Room C, slab 4, British Museum 

(WAA 124884) author photo 
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Figure 13. Assurbanipal and bodyguards with weapons, Room C, slab 20, British 
Museum (WAA 124850) author photo 
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Figure 14. Tips of weapons, Room C, slab 20, British Museum (WAA 124850) 
author photo 



